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EDITORIAL 


A  Life  Worth  Saving  ... 


YOURS!  Roll  that  thought  over  in  your  mind 
for  a  minute  and  then  let's  talk  about  it.  Last  fall 
I  thought  a  few  words  of  caution  to  some  out- 
doorsmen  were  in  order,  so  I  asked  hunters  to  be 
courteous  of  others  while  in  the  woods  and  to 
follow  common  sense  hunting  rules.  I  was  hop- 
ing to  encourage  all  hunters  to  develop  and  prac- 
tice a  code  of  ethics.  Some  hunters  paid  no  heed 
to  these  remarks — they  shot  at  noises,  moving 
bushes  and  what  they  thought  was  a  deer.  They 
shot  without  verifying  their  target — because  of 
this  reckless  action,  1  3  hunters  were  killed,  yet, 
all  their  lives  were  worth  saving. 

We  talked  about  fishing,  boating  and  swim- 
ming accidents,  and  in  June  of  this  year,  I  made 
another  plea  for  the  practice  of  common  sense 
rules  of  water  safety.  In  July,  I  shared  a  scene  of 
a  tragic  accident  but  all  to  no  avail;  for  by  the 
end  of  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  1  34  persons  had 


become  victims  of  careless,  needless  water- 
related  accidents.  Their  lives  too,  were  worth 
saving. 

The  cycle  has  started  again.  Hunting  season  is 
now  open  and  water  enthusiasts  can  hardly  wait 
till  spring.  But  must  the  same  accident-filled 
cycle  repeat  itself  again?  I  think  not.  Lest  you 
become  one  of  this  year's  statistics,  it  would  be- 
hoove us  all  to  concern  ourselves  with  safety  in 
the  outdoor  world. 

I  like  to  think  that  my  life  is  worth  saving  so 
that  I  can  enjoy  whatever  the  future  holds;  but 
my  life  in  the  out-of-doors  depends  on  you  and 
how  you  practice  safety  and  obey  common  sense 
rules  when  enjoying  your  favorite  outdoor  sport. 
Likewise,  your  safety  might  very  well  depend  on 
me.  So  I  ask  you  quite  candidly,  is  your  life 
worth  saving?  Mine  is,  so  be  careful,  and  I'll 
extend  the  same  courtesy  to  you. 

&Ll/^  ~c£~/  &A»y 


Mackerel! 


By  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photos  by  the  Author 


The  late  Ray  Bergman  once  did  a  piece  on 
"balanced  tackle,"  and  in  it  he  offered  a  wise 
and  reasonable  guideline:  "Your  personal  tem- 
perament and  requirements  should  guide  you." 
Fishing  for  Spanish  mackerel  off  Georgia's  coast 
beautifully  illustrates  the  good  sense  in  Berg- 
man's suggestion. 

Traditional  sportfishing  for  mackerel  requires 
a  trustworthy,  if  undistinguished,  outboard  boat 
and  general-purpose  saltwater  tackle.  Finding 
the  fish  involves  little  sophistication — indeed, 
the  technique  differs  not  at  all  from  our  ances- 
tors': cruise  out  beyond  the  sea  buoy,  then  watch 


for  diving  gulls.  Once  the  gulls  are  spotted,  the 
boat  rushes  over,  perhaps  to  find  a  school  of 
mackerel  thrashing  the  surface  as  it  preys  on 
baitfish.  Small  spoons  are  trolled  through  the 
school,  often  hooking  a  fish  on  every  lure. 

The  tradition  also  emphasizes  quantity:  the 
more  fish  brought  to  the  dock,  the  "better"  the 
day,  as  if  somehow  the  quality  of  the  sport  can 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  catch. 

In  effect,  then,  this  is  a  balanced  combination 
of  perspective,  tackle,  and  technique,  for  the 
fairly  heavy  gear  and  trolling  style  combine  to 
maximize  the  catch.  And  this  is  a  very  practical 


approach  to  fishing,  since  it  allows  the  saltwater 
man  to  use  essentially  the  same  gear  for  speckled 
trout  and  sheepshead  one  day  and  for  channel 
bass  or  mackerel  the  next. 

The  rather  stiff  rod  and  30  or  40-pound  line 
make  quick  work  of  the  one  to  seven  pound 
mackerel;  but  that's  just  as  well,  for  the  mack- 
erel are  fickle,  and  the  school  may  sound  at  any 
time,  to  disappear  then  inexplicably  reappear 
anywhere  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  boat.  If  a  full  ice  chest  is  the 
standard  for  a  good  day's  fishing,  then  the  fish 
must  be  snatched  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  can  be  hectic  and  exciting  sport.  The 
gulls  circling  and  diving  all  around  the  trolling 
boat  shriek  in  delight  and  anger  and  frustration; 
the  waves  seem  alive  with  the  hiss  and  splash  of 
the  grim  predators  and  hysterical  prey.  In  every 


direction  the  smooth  tumble  of  the  waves  is 
slashed  by  the  leaping,  gleaming,  mackerel. 
Again  and  again  the  cry  goes  up:  "fish  on," 
"fish  on,"  "fish  on."  Often  those  rods  carried  to 
fight  cobia  or  drum  or  channel  bass  hardly  arc  as 
a  grunting  angler  cranks  his  fish  over  the  top  of 
the  water  and  flips  him  into  the  boat.  But  there's 
action  enough  for  everyone,  and  the  cooler  fills 
quickly. 

Another  view  of  "balance,"  however,  sug- 
gests that  the  tackle  should  be  matched  with  the 
fish;  that  is,  heavy  gear  for  large  fish  or  rough 
conditions,  light  gear  for  smaller  quarry.  In  this 
view,  the  small  mackerel  should  be  pursued  with 
light  tackle. 

To  fish  with  light  tackle,  however,  requires 
prior  understandings  with  the  guide  and  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party.  Trolling  can  be 
accomplished  with  "lighter"  lines — 10-pound 
test  probably  is  the  minimum — but  will  involve 
some  frustration  and  tangled  lines.  And  the  boat 
will  have  to  be  stopped  for  the  light  tackle  to 
haul  in  hooked  fish.  Thus  the  guide  will  have  to 


agree  to  special  conditions.  The  other  fishermen 
will  have  to  agree  as  well,  for  two  lines  are 
about  all  that  can  be  handled  without  recurring 
tangles,  and  that  means  there'll  have  to  be  some 
sort  of  shift  set  up  for  the  party.  But  a  friendly 
and  companionable  guide  such  as  you  would 
expect  to  find  on  the  Georgia  coast  usually  will 
agree  to  help,  and  a  little  care  in  the  selection  of 
fishing  partners  will  smooth  that  problem. 

The  bold  step  is  to  move  down  to  ultra-light 
gear,  say  4-pound  line  on  a  buggy-whip  rod. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  perfect  rig  for  sporty  mack- 
erel fishing:  light  enough  to  offer  a  challenge  to 
the  fisherman,  strong  enough  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  fish.  Using  this  light  gear,  however,  re- 
quires further  adjustments:  trolling  just  won't 
work,  for  the  initial  strike  usually  will  snap  the 
light  line,  and  the  rod  isn't  built  to  take  con- 
tinuous strain.  So  the  guide  must  spot  the  fish, 
then  race  over  into  position  just  ahead  of  the 
school  and  stop  dead  in  the  water.  If  he's  pre- 
dicted accurately,  short  casts  with  silver  spoons 
or  yellow  or  white  jigs  will  bring  fast  action  from 
the  hungry  mackerel.  A  landing  net  is  a  great 
help  with  light  tackle,  for  the  line  can  easily 
snap  as  the  struggling  fish  is  brought  over  the 
gunwale.  A  wire  leader  is  mandatory,  for  mack- 
erel sport  mouths  full  of  very  sharp  teeth. 


Anglers  using  this  light  tackle  approach 
aren't  as  likely  to  fill  an  ice  chest,  for  the  overall 
balance  probably  tilts  in  favor  of  the  fish.  It  is 
hard  to  pinpoint  the  school's  movement  to  get 
the  boat  in  position,  and  it  is  difficult  to  manipu- 
late the  lure  realistically.  And,  finally,  it  requires 
pretty  fair  skill  to  boat  one  of  these  sleek,  power- 
ful fish  on  light  line;  the  battle  takes  time  and 
patience.  The  emphasis  here  is  not  so  much  on 
quantity  as  on  the  quality  of  the  battle,  on  the 
challenge  involved  in  meeting  the  foe  on  equal 
terms,  sometimes  to  win,  sometimes  to  lose. 
Some  would  argue  that  the  fillets  taste  better 
after  a  long  battle,  but  there's  not  likely  to  be 
objective  evidence  either  way. 

"Balanced  tackle,"  then,  means  something 
more  than  the  right  line  matched  with  appro- 
priate rod,  reel,  and  terminal  gear.  It  means 
gear  matched  to  the  quarry,  and  more  impor- 
tant, to  the  angler.  Each  of  these  approaches  to 
Georgia's  Spanish  mackerel  offers  its  own  re- 
wards; trolling  with  heavier  gear  leads  to  fast 
action  and  many  fillets,  casting  with  light  gear 
offers  maximum  involvement  and  a  challenge  to 
the  fisherman.  And  that  is  why  Bergman's  ad- 
vice makes  sense:  since  the  mackerel  seem  to 
show  little  preference,  the  angler  can  choose 
tackle  and  style  of  pursuit  to  suit  himself. 


The  Trouble 


By  Aaron  Pass 


with  Turkeys 


The  regal  wild  turkey  has  made 
quite  an  impression  on  America.  The 
traditional  turkey  on  the  Thanksgiving 
table  is  undiluted  testimony  of  the 
importance  of  this  grand  bird  to  the 
early  white  settlers.  Earlier  than  that, 
archaeological  evidence  indicates  that 
the  wild  turkey  was  extremely  im- 
portant to  prehistoric  North  American 
Indians,  both  as  a  food  source  and  as 
a  cultural  influence  on  the  Indian  way 
of  life,  which  included  the  turkey  and 
other  creatures  of  the  forest  in  a  na- 
tural brotherhood. 

Turkeys  were,  in  those  days,  quite 
plentiful  in  our  eastern  forests.  Old 
diaries  and  journals  of  the  time  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  large  flocks  of  tur- 
key and  note  their  importance  as  a 
source  of  food.  It  was  unthinkable 
that  this  great  natural  bounty  could 
ever  be  destroyed,  but  within  a  very 
short  time  it  almost  was. 

The  unfortunate  human  character- 
istic of  extreme  wastefulness  in  the 
presence  of  extreme  abundance  was 
the  death  knell  for  the  eastern  wild 
turkey.  The  forest  which  harbored  the 
turkeys  and  other  wildlife  was  cleared 
for  farms.  Lumbering  became  a  great 
industry  and  more  forests  fell  before 
the  axe  to  fuel  the  fire  of  progress. 
Large  cities  sprang  up  and  with  them 
a  demand  for  tasty  wild  meat,  which 
was  no  longer  available  close  to  town. 
Uncontrolled  market  hunting  sent 
wagonloads  of  game  to  the  cities  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  further  decimated 
the  wild  turkey  flocks. 

Perhaps  there  were  some  conscien- 


tious individuals,  probably  the  market 
hunters  themselves,  who  noted  the 
growing  scarcity  of  wild  turkeys.  May- 
be they  even  gave  some  warning.  If 
so,  it  was  ignored. 

The  American  population,  no 
longer  starving  settlers,  had  a  great 
mission — the  development  of  a  new 
land.  "The  wild  turkey?  We  now  have 
flocks  and  fields  to  feed  us,  why  bother 
with  this  anachronism  of  our  frontier 
past?  Let  us  get  about  the  business  of 
taming  this  land."  And  they  did,  and 
the  turkey  almost  perished;  almost 
perished,  but  not  quite.  A  few  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  formerly  vast 
eastern  wild  turkey  population  hung 
on.  These  little  flocks  were  located 
in  the  most  remote  river  swamps  or 
most  rugged  mountain  terrain  that 
was  just  too  inaccessible  to  log,  farm 
or  do  anything  else  with.  It  is  from 
these  few  survivors  that  today's  wild 
turkey  population  has  been  rebuilt. 

It  is  another  human  characteristic 
that  a  thing's  true  value  is  seldom 
realized  until  it  is  lost.  So  it  was  with 
turkeys.  The  wild  turkey  had  hardly 
disappeared  from  its  depleted  range 
when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  this  great  resource  that  had  so 
recently  been  wasted.  The  first  at- 
tempts were  largely  unsuccessful  due 
to  a  lack  of  basic  knowledge  about  the 
turkey  and  his  needs.  Great  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  propagation  and  re- 
lease of  pen-reared  turkeys  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  cut-over, 
burned-up,  farmed-out  habitat  that 
had  lost  its  capacity  to  support  tur- 


keys. The  reliance  on  game  farms  to 
produce  turkeys  was  also  a  mistake, 
since  this  process  destroyed  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  wildness  in  the 
bird's  character.  These  semi-wild 
game  farm  birds  seldom  survived 
even  in  good  habitat  and  where  they 
unfortunately  did  survive,  they  pol- 
luted the  existing  wild  stock  with  do- 
mestice  traits.  This  infusion  of  tame 
stock  led  to  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
remaining  wild  flocks. 

Eventually,  the  evolving  science  of 
wildlife  management  was  applied  to 
the  turkey  problem.  This,  coupled 
with  the  natural  regeneration  of  the 
forest,  finally  led  to  some  success  with 
turkey  management.  The  program  was 
financed  by  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  of  1937  which  taxed  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  and  applied  the 
money  directly  to  wildlife  restoration. 
It  was  generally  agreed  to  cease  the 
use  of  semi-domestic  game  farm  birds, 
to  stock  only  suitable  habitat,  and  to 
furnish  a  high  degree  of  protection  to 
new  turkey  populations.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  program  by  knowledgeable 
wildlife  managers  is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  recent  comeback  of  the 
eastern  wild  turkey  in  several  south- 
eastern states. 

The  wild  turkey  will  never  again 
reach,  or  even  rival,  its  former  abun- 
dance. The  great  flocks  of  turkeys  so 
often  reported  in  old  diaries  are  lost 
and  gone  forever,  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  change.  The  face  of  the  land 
and  the  population  of  the  country  have 
so  irrevocably  changed  that  modern 


conditions  preclude  a  comeback  of 
such  magnitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  remaining  areas  of 
suitable  habitat  where  turkeys  could 
be  brought  back  in  some  abundance, 
if  other  modern  challenges  can  be 
overcome. 

Wild  turkeys  are  difficult  birds  to 
manage,  even  for  professional  wildlife 
biologists.  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  large  bird,  but  not  enough  to  have 
all  the  answers.  Turkeys  seem  to  be 
temperamental  and  may  not  even  re- 
spond to  apparently  ideal  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  occasionally 
do  well  in  areas  quite  unlike  the  text- 
book ideal.  It  is  this  inconsistency  that 


discourages  many  wildlife  managers 
who  are  used  to  quick  and  predictable 
results  from  some  other  wildlife  spe- 
cies, such  as  the  whitetailed  deer. 
Some  failures  are  to  be  expected 
when  dealing  with  a  very  sensitive 
species,  which  is  another  discouraging 
feature  of  turkey  management  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  matter  of  habitat,  turkeys 
usually  have  predictable  and  fairly 
exacting  requirements.  They  usually 
require  large  tracts  of  mature  forest, 
made  up  primarily  of  hardwood  spe- 
cies, where  human  intrusion  is  infre- 
quent and  temporary.  Adequate  water 
is  necessary,  and  scattered  small  open- 


ings for  insect  hunting  are  needed  for 
good  poult  production. 

Another  habitat  type  favorable  to 
turkeys  is  mature  forest  interspersed 
with  pasture  land.  Thus,  under  some 
circumstances,  cattle  ranching  can  be 
compatible  with  turkey  management. 
Today's  world  is  obviously  not  brim- 
ming over  with  large  hardwood  wilder- 
ness areas,  but  it  is  felt  that  existing 
habitat  could  support  more  turkeys  if 
other  limiting  factors  could  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  southern  forest  industry  has 
thus  far  been  quite  beneficial  to  the 
turkey  comeback.  As  the  human  popu- 
lation shifted  to  urban  centers,  much 
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former  cropland  was  left  idle.  This 
land  was  acquired  for  timber  produc- 
tion and  allowed  to  become  a  mature 
forest,  which  is  ideal  turkey  habitat. 
So  far  so  good;  but  the  present  de- 
mand is  for  paper  products  rather 
than  saw  timber  and  many  forests  are 
cut  on  a  short  term  pulpwood  rotation 
that  never  allows  the  forest  to  com- 
pletely mature.  This,  coupled  with  the 
increasing  planting  of  the  efficient  pine 
tree  has  led  to  a  woodland  policy 
which  encourages  timber  stand  con- 
version to  solid  tracts  of  pines.  A 
pure  pine  stand  on  short  rotation  is 
poor  habit  for  any  wildlife  and  dis- 
astrous for  turkeys. 

Dams  and  channels,  although  they 
perform  exactly  opposite  functions, 
are  equally  destructive  to  the  very  pro- 
ductive river-bottom  swamps,  which 
are  often  ideal  turkey  habitat.  Nor- 
mally forested  in  mature  hardwood 
timber,  these  areas  are  vast  and  un- 
disturbed enough  to  suit  the  turkey's 
solitary  needs.  These  river-bottom 
hardwood  swamps  have  historically 
served  as  sanctuaries  for  wildlife  and 
the  best  turkey  populations  in  the 
state  are  found  in  these  areas.  When 
such  an  area  is  inundated  by  a  reser- 
voir behind  a  dam,  or  channeled  and 
drained  for  new  cropland,  the  turkeys 
lose  suitable  habitat. 

Habitat  loss  to  urban  expansion  is 
another  of  the  turkey's  acute  modern 
problems.  Good  turkey  areas  often  are 
destroyed  for  no  real  reason  beyond 
the  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  good  areas.  Equally  often  such 
areas  are  lost  due  to  bureaucratic 
blindness  that  refuses  to  admit  that 
there  might  be  a  better  way  or  a  better 
place  to  develop.  To  offset  such  mal- 
adies the  implementation  of  a  state- 
wide land  use  planning  system  is 
needed.  By  the  integration  of  profes- 
sional expertise  from  wildlife  man- 
agers with  an  inventory  of  existing 
wildlife  hab'itats  into  the  initial  plan- 
ning processes  of  roads  and  urban 
expansion  we  could  avoid  much  need- 
less waste. 

Aside  from  these  habitat  problems, 
the  wild  turkey's  basic  problem  is 
people.  The  turkey  is  an  intelligent, 
rugged  wildlife  species  that  can  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  natural  forces 
of  disease  and  predation.  It  is  un- 
natural problems  imposed  by  the  hu- 
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As  more  and  more  people  turn  to  our  wild  areas  for  recreation, 

there  are  inevitable  conflicts.  These  trail  biker/hunters,  by  their 

very  presence,  cause  a  disturbance  that  is  intolerable  to  a 

wild  turkey  population. 


This  pure  pine  stand  is 
very  poor  turkey  habitat 
due  to  the  exclusion 
of  food-producing 
hardwood  species. 


man  population  to  which  the  turkey 
seems  unable  to  adjust. 

Noted  turkey  expert  Wayne  Bailey 
observes  that  the  wild  turkey  is  ex- 
tremely intolerant  of  human  presence, 
"Turkey  abundance  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  human  abundance. "  Most 
of  the  problem  stems  from  man's  role 
as  a  competitor  rather  than  a  preda- 
tor. Man,  the  logger,  the  farmer,  the 
recreationist,  and  man  the  consumer, 
all  chip  away  at  the  wild  turkey  and 
his  habitat. 

We  have  seen  that  the  demand  for 
paper  promotes  unfavorable  forestry 
practices  and  the  demand  for  electric 
power  produces  reservoirs.  The  de- 
mand for  recreational  opportunity  is 
a  new  and  subtle  threat  to  the  wild 
turkey.  Suddenly,  we  are  a  nation 
seeking  a  way  "back  to  nature,"  as 
trail  bikes,  camping  equipment  and 
motor  homes  flood  the  market.  How 
can  there  be  any  harm  in  this  rekin- 
dling of  the  old  pioneer  spirit?  It  is 
only  that  people  are  taking  an  interest 
in  and  enjoying  the  outdoors. 

This  trend,  in  all  its  innocence, 
threatens  great  harm  to  the  wild  tur- 
key. In  fact,  a  rekindling  of  the  pi- 


oneer spirit  could  easily  have  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  turkey  that  the 
original  pioneer  spirit  had.  This  fad 
feeds  itself  on  the  same  heartland 
of  wilderness  that  the  wild  turkey  calls 
home;  the  more  wild  the  area,  the 
greater  its  appeal.  Modifications  in 
the  wild  area  are  necessary  for  human 
use;  access  and  development,  pit 
toilets  and  picnic  tables,  all  must  be 
constructed  to  service  the  recreation- 
ist. Above  and  beyond  actual  site 
modification,  it  is  people  that  the  wild 
turkey  cannot  tolerate  since  mere  hu- 
man contact  causes  tremendous  ner- 
vous stress  to  this  species.  A  high  rate 
of  human  use  and  turkey  use  are  not 
compatible.  When  a  wild  area  is 
opened  to  easy  access  by  recreational 
vehicles  and  facilities  are  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  nature  seekers,  the 
wild  turkey  reacts  just  as  he  would 
to  the  rising  waters  of  a  reservoir.  He 
leaves  and  tries  to  find  solitude  else- 
where. 

The  true  turkey  hunter  offers  little 
significant  threat  to  the  turkey.  Legal, 
controlled  hunting  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  cause  no  harm  to  the  turkey 
population.    Spring    gobbler    hunting 


after  the  peak  of  the  breeding  s.eason 
is  considered  the  best  hunting  man- 
agement system.  This  results  in  the 
harvest  of  mature  males  at  a  period 
when  they  are  superfluous  to  the  flock. 
Since  turkeys  are  polygamous  and 
dominant  gobblers  do  most  of  the 
breeding,  surplus  gobblers  may  be 
taken  at  this  time  with  no  detriment 
to  the  year's  production  of  poults. 
Furthermore,  a  strong  tradition  of 
legal  and  ethical  turkey  hunting  in  an 
area  promotes  respect  and  public  co- 
operation for  turkey  management. 
Either-sex  hunting  in  the  fall  often  is 
not  such  a  sound  management  practice 
and  can  be  responsible  for  a  declining 
or  stagnant  turkey  population.  The 
fall  season  is,  in  many  areas,  sacred 
tradition  and  to  even  suggest  that  it  be 
abandoned  is  bordering  on  heresy.  In 
most  areas,  however,  it  should  be 
abandoned  for  optimum  turkey  abun- 
dance. 

Poaching  and  illegal  hunting  are 
perhaps  two  of  the  greatest  threats 
and  limiting  factors  to  the  increasing 
turkey  population  in  Georgia.  A  sur- 
vey conducted  recently  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  indicated  that  more 


The  building  of  major  reservoirs  is  very  destructive  to  prime 
turkey  habitat.  The  bottom-land,  hardwood  swamps  which  are 
flooded  by  the  lake  are,  at  present,  the  best  turkey  range 
in  the  state. 
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turkeys  are  killed  illegally  each  year 
than  are  harvested  legally.  A  panel  of 
turkey  experts  from  all  over  the  south- 
east reviewing  the  status  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  Georgia  last  year  concluded 
that  poaching  and  illegal  hunting  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  slow 
growth  of  the  state's  turkey  popula- 
tion and  the  exclusion  of  turkeys  from 
many  areas  of  suitable  habitat.  The 
panel  also  felt  that  if  these  problems 
can  be  brought  under  control,  the 
Georgia  flock  would  increase  at  an 
"astounding  rate." 

Poaching  and  illegal  hunting  are  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  The  true  turkey 
poacher  is  usually  a  skilled  hunter 
with  a  profound  distaste  for  authority 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  turkey 
habits.  He  isn't  too  particular  about 
methodology  and  will  use  bait,  roost 
shoot  and  anything  else  necessary  to 
get  that  bird.  His  own  woods  skills 
make  him  hard  to  apprehend.  This 
type  of  hunter  can,  by  himself,  wipe 
out  a  flock  in  short  order.  Fortunately, 
there  are  not  too  many  individuals 
around  with  the  requisite  skills  to 
do  this  successfully. 

Another  type  of  illegal  hunter  is  the 
"accidental  poacher,"  who  happens  to 
see  a  turkey  and  just  can't  resist  the 


temptation.  This  occurs  often  during 
legal  open  seasons  for  other  game  spe- 
cies when  large  numbers  of  hunters 
are  in  the  woods.  Several  popular  deer 
hunting  counties  in  the  state  also  have 
excellent  turkey  habitat,  but  few  tur- 
keys despite  repeated  attempts  to 
stock  them.  The  turkey  is  a  highly 
valued  and  much  esteemed  game  bird, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  forsake  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bag  one  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  loss  from  illegal  shooting 
plus  the  increased  human  disturbance 
during  open  season  for  another  spe- 
cies is  a  negative  influence  on  the 
turkey  population  in  the  area. 

Public  opinion  and  attitudes  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  on  a  turkey  man- 
agement program.  In  a  local  situation, 
the  public  attitude  toward  turkey 
poaching  and  wildlife  regulations  in 
general  is  often  reflected  in  the  county 
courts.  Lenient  courts  may  only  give 
a  minimum  fine  and  often  suspend 
even  that.  In  such  a  situation  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  have  a  success- 
ful turkey  program  or  any  respect  for 
the  regulations  designed  to  produce  a 
healthy  turkey  population.  This  prob- 
lem is  much  less  severe  in  areas  with 
a  strong  tradition  of  legal  and  ethical 
turkey  hunting. 


The  turkey  is  a  wilderness  bird,  which  has  low  tolerance 

for  human  activity  in  its  range.  Building  scenic  roads  through 

wild  areas  destroys  the  remote  nature  of  the  area, 

essential  to  wild  turkey  management. 


It  is  a  reasonably  well  established 
fact  that  Georgia  could  soon  have 
a  healthy  turkey  population  over 
much  of  its  forest  land.  Whether  we 
will  or  not  remains  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  There  the  question  is, 
"Do  we  want  turkeys  badly  enough  to 
make  the  sacrifice?" 

In  terms  of  long  range  effects,  the 
habitat  lost  to  high-yield  forestry  and 
agriculture  will  have  to  be  replaced 
with  areas  better  managed  for  turkey 
habitat.  The  flooding  by  dams  and 
drainage  by  channels  of  our  prime 
turkey  habitat  in  river-bottom  swamps 
must  be  stopped.  Recreational  de- 
velopment on  both  public  and  private 
land  must  be  better  planned  or  it 
will  destroy  the  very  values  it  pro- 
fesses to  provide  and  along  with  them, 
the  wild  turkey.  These  changes  would 
protect  the  habitat,  but  people  must 
also  change  to  protect  the  turkey. 

People  are  the  basic  problem.  Their 
attitudes,  activities,  and  mere  presence 
are  negative  impacts  on  the  turkey. 
Particularly,  the  pioneer  attitude  of 
"Shoot  any  turkey  you  see,  any  time 
you  see  one,"  must  change.  Unless  it 
does,  all  our  fine  habitat  and  best  ef- 
forts at  management  will  not  make  the 
turkey  abundant  again. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 
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By  Aaron  Pass 
Art  by  Mel  Wolfe 

Slim  and  graceful,  the  whitetailed 
deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  is  the 
classic  symbol  of  eastern  hunting  and 
the  most  popular  big  game  animal 
in  Georgia.  The  fact  that  more  than 
150,000  Georgia  hunters  seek  this 
elusive  game  animal  each  year  is  one 
of  the  brightest  success  stories  in 
wildlife  conservation.  It  also  points 
out  the  effectiveness  of  modern  game 
management  techniques  supported  by 
funds  paid  by  the  sportsman  through 
license  fees  and  taxes  on  sporting 
equipment. 

The  whitetailed  deer  derives  its 
name  from  one  of  its  most  conspicu- 
ous features:  a  large,  white  tail,  which 
the  alarmed  deer  will  hold  upright 
and  wave  like  a  flag  when  fleeing 
from  danger.  A  frightened  deer  is 
capable  of  considerable  speed  and 
amazing  leaps  in  its  escape.  Deer  have 
been  clocked  at  20  to  30  mph  and 
seen  to  leap  over  an  eight  foot  fence 
with  ease. 

While  deer  are  capable  of  surpris- 
ing speed  initially,  they  can't  hold  it 
for  long.  This  makes  them  subject  to 
attack  from  long-winded  predators 
such  as  wolves  and  dogs.  Wolves  are 
long  gone  from  Georgia,  but  packs 
of  free-running  dogs  do  damage  the 
state's  deer  population.  These  feral 
and  free  running  dogs  are  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  pregnant  does, 
which,  even  if  they  escape,  may  abort 
as  a  result  of  the  stress  of  the  chase. 
These  packs  obey  no  season  or  bag 
limit  and  they  can  effectively  elimi- 
nate a  localized  deer  population,  with 
the  deer  which  are  not  killed  moving 
away  to  avoid  harassment. 

Deer  are  surprisingly  tolerant  of 
humans.  Many  farmland  and  sub- 
urban areas  have  large  deer  popula- 
tions. Closer  in  to  town,  the  deer 
often  become  garden  pests  and  a  high- 


way hazard  if  the  area  is  too  densely 
populated  to  permit  hunting. 

Like  cows,  sheep  and  other  rumi- 
nants deer  have  four  stomachs  and 
can  eat  in  haste,  then  later  chew  the 
partly  digested  food  or  cud.  Deer 
normally  favor  the  buds,  fruits  and 
nuts  which  are  available  in  a  forest 
habitat,  rather  than  the  grass  diet  of 
most  domestic  animals. 

Deer  mate  during  a  "rutting  sea- 
son" in  late  fall  and  the  does  gestate 
over  the  winter.  The  fawn  (or  often 
fawns,  since  twins  are  common  in 
good  habitat)  are  born  in  spring  and 


summer.  The  suckling  fawns  are  often 
left  in  seclusion  while  the  female  feeds 
nearby.  The  fawns  are  virtually  scent- 
less for  the  first  weeks  of  their  life 
and  are  not  frequently  found  by 
predators. 

Well-meaning  humans  are  one  of 
the  many  threats  to  the  young  deer. 
Finding  the  "abandoned"  fawn,  peo- 
ple will  take  it  home  as  a  pet.  Young 
deer  are  quite  tame  and  docile  for 
the  first  year  or  so.  As  the  deer  ma- 
tures, if  it  is  a  buck,  the  wild  instincts 
gradually  take  over  until  the  con- 
fined beast  is  virtually  uncontrollable 
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during  the  rutting  season  and  is  quite 
capable  of  injuring  its  keepers.  Leave 
all  young  wildlife  in  the  woods  where 
it  belongs! 

The  mature  male  whitetailed  deer, 
the  buck,  usually  possesses  a  fine  set 
of  antlers  which  he  uses  to  fight  with 
other  males  during  the  rutting  season. 
These  growths  are  not  horns,  which 
are  hollow  and  permanent,  but  are 
more  like  bone  and  are  made  up 
principally  of  calcium.  The  antlers 
are  shed  by  the  buck  each  winter 
and  he  grows  a  new  set  during  the 
summer. 

The  whitetail  is  associated  with  a 
brush  habitat;  his  eyesight  is  poor  but 
a  wonderful  sense  of  smell  serves  him 
well  in  dense  brush.  The  mature  vir- 
gin forest  is  not  particularly  favorable 
to  deer  as  most  of  the  budding  plants 
have  grown  out  of  reach.  The  open 
field  is  devoid  of  such  growth  as  well 
as  cover.  The  intermediate  brushy 
areas  midway  between  field  and  for- 
est are  prime  whitetail  habitat. 

The  whitetailed  deer  was  virtually 
extinct  in  Georgia  and  most  of  the 
southeast  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
A  few  remnants  of  the  deer  herd 
were  left  on  the  coastal  islands  and 
in  the  vast  river  swamps  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  but  for  the  most 
part  there  was  no  deer  hunting  in  the 
state.  An  early  attempt  to  reinstate 
the  mountain  herd  in  1928-29  was 
moderately  successful  but  the  major 
effort  was  to  wait  until  later.  In  the 
1 950's  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission began  a  concentrated  deer 
restoration  program  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  excellent  deer  popula- 
tion which  now  thrives  over  the  state. 

Today  all  159  counties  in  the  state 
have  deer,  and  hunting  is  permitted 
in  145  of  them.  Deer  season  opens  as 


early  as  October  in  some  counties  but 
for  most  of  the  state  November  is  the 
traditional  deer  month.  In  some  areas 
special  "doe  days"  and  either-sex 
hunts  are  used  as  management  tools 
to  check  rapidly  expanding  deer  pop- 
ulations. The  statewide  limit  is  two 


deer  per  hunter,  and  there  is  an  ample 
amount  of  good  deer  range  open  to 
the  public.  Deer  hunters  are  advised 
to  secure  permission  before  hunting 
on  private  land,  and  to  check  current 
hunting  regulations  for  seasons  and 
firearms  limitations. 
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By  Sam  Pickering,  Director 
Earth  and  Water  Division 

Bill  Morehead,  Education-Research 
Officer 


An  electronic  density  slice  of 

a  frame  showing  the  coast  from 

St.  Simons  Island  to  Tybee  Island. 

Marshland  shows  as  green,  open  water 

appears  black,  and  highland  orange. 


The  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  Altamaha, 
and  Satilla  River  swamps,  the 
coastal  marshland  and  marsh  nutrient 
sediment  show  in  this  view  as 
shades  of  orange.  Woodland  is  light 
green,  and  farmland  black. 


Every  1 8  days  Georgia  has  its  por- 
trait taken  from  a  satellite  570  miles 
high.  Each  picture  the  satellite  takes 
covers  some  13,500  square  miles  (a 
square  1 1 5  miles  on  a  side).  The  satel- 
lite was  launched  July  29,  1972,  and 
has  been  operating  continuously  since 
that  date. 

"ERTS"  —  or  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  —  is  truly  revo- 
lutionizing the  way  we  look  at  Geor- 
gia. Since  ERTS  has  been  in  orbit,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
processed  hundreds  of  outstanding, 
cloud-free  photos  which  cover  the  en- 
tire state  during  various  seasons. 
Never  before  have  we  been  able  to 
have  such  a  comprehensive  view  of 
our  natural  resources  and  their  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  today  is 
keeping  up  with  the  changes  we  make 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  build, 
harvest,  mine,  clear,  reclaim,  impound 
or  channelize  our  natural  resources 
without  an  overall  regional  view  of 
what  we  are  doing.  We  acquire  and 


develop  property,  exploit  mineral  de- 
posits and  plant  crops  with  a  view- 
point that  heretofore  has  been  limited 
to  a  few  hundred  feet  above  ground 
level.  Our  nearsightedness  seldom  lets 
us  see  more  than  a  few  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  a  time. 

Thus,  we  have  known  remarkably 
little  about  the  natural  heritage  of 
Georgia  —  especially  the  "big  pic- 
ture" of  that  heritage.  We  know  that 
some  portions  of  the  state  support  bet- 
ter row  crops,  pastures,  orchards,  for- 
ests, wetlands,  or  have  terrain  suitable 
for  heavy  industry  or  for  abundant 
game  and  fish.  Mineral  exploration, 
water  studies  and  regional  soils  map- 
ping have  been  done  piecemeal  for 
small  areas.  But  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  plot  this  information  on  a 
larger  statewide  scale,  much  less  to 
analyze  its  distribution  rapidly  enough 
to  make  needed  changes.  The  data 
that  comes  from  ERTS  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  state  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  in  bits  and  pieces. 

How  are   these  photographs  pro- 


duced? .The  ERTS  spacecraft  carries 
four  sensors  which  produce  four  si- 
multaneous pictures  as  it  passes  over- 
head. The  sensors  are  filtered  to  ac- 
cept different  wavelengths  of  light  as 
they  sweep  over  the  earth  and  return 
four  different  photographs  of  the  same 
area.  These  four  photos  (which  record 
green,  red,  near  infrared  and  far  in- 
frared light)  show  different  features  on 
the  ground.  Infrared  records  lakes, 
rivers  and  wetlands  clearly,  while 
green  and  red  show  wetlands,  cleared 
fields,  cities,  mining  operations  and 
highways.  An  electronic  signal  from 
each  sensor  is  converted  to  a  black 
and  white  picture  on  the  ground.  We 
have  combined  these  four  black  and 
white  negatives  to  form  color  com- 
posites which  accentuate  and  empha- 
size various  features. 

The  Earth  and  Water  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  using  ERTS  photographs  to  make 
large-scale  maps  of  the  state  to  show 
many  features  never  before  recognized 
or  well  mapped.  We  have  completed 
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a  map  showing  all  reservoirs,  lakes, 
ponds  and  open  water  bodies  of  larger 
than  four  acres  for  approximately  half 
of  the  state.  This  water  map  will  serve 
to  locate  lakes  and  ponds  presently 
unknown  to  us  for  stocking  and  public 
fishing.  It  will  also  help  us  make  safety 
inspections  on  dams  and  aid  in  de- 
termining where  or  even  if  a  proposed 
impoundment  should  be  constructed. 

Similar  statewide  maps  are  being 
prepared  showing  the  distribution  of 
woodlands,  cleared  land,  unreclaimed 
mines  and  quarries,  geological  struc- 
tures, urban  areas,  and  swamps  and 
marshes. 

These  maps  should  be  a  boon  to 
hunters  and  fishermen  who  don't  quite 
know  where  to  get  that  deer  or  that 
monster  bass.  The  water  map,  for  in- 
stance, will  show  sloughs,  backponds 
and  lakes  where  "hog  bass"  are  likely 
to  have  never  seen  a  lure.  The  wood- 
land map  will  be  a  great  help  to  all 
hunters.  The  swamp  and  marsh  maps 
of  the  state  will,  in  effect,  be  duck  and 
woodcock  hunting  maps  showing  in 
detail  where  the  swamps  are  (and  not 
where  they  used  to  be).  All  of  these 
maps  should  aid  the  camper  seeking 
new  and  unusual  sites.  Copies  of  these 
maps,  approximately  2'  by  3'  each, 
should  be  available  late  this  winter. 

Many  unusual  features  are  becom- 
ing apparent  on  these  satellite  photos 
which,  because  of  their  large  size, 
were  not  previously  appreciated.  The 
Ducktown-Copperhill  mining  district, 
just  across  the  Tennessee  border,  is 
striking,  showing  up  as  a  10  mile 
diameter  circle  where  air  pollution 
has  killed  almost  all  of  the  vegetation. 

Patterns  of  muddy  and  clear  water 
show  plainly  on  many  large  lakes, 
especially  Lake  Seminole.  If  you're  a 
big  time  bass  fisherman,  would  you 
like  to  have  a  map  of  Seminole  every 
18  days  showing  where  the  clear  and 
muddy  waters  are?  This  is  not  possi- 
ble now  —  but  it  may  soon  be. 

Interstate  95  along  the  coast  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  dredged  lakes 
where  fill  sand  was  obtained — these 
hidden  small  lakes  and  ponds  may  be- 
come prime  fishing  sites. 

The  wide,  swampy  flood  plains  of 
the  major  coastal  plain  rivers  end 
abruptly  at  the  Fall  Line  (the  southern 
edge  of  the  Piedmont).  Want  to  know 
where  the  ducks  are?  Look  at  these 


Coastal  Georgia,  from  Cumberland  Island  to 

the  southern  tip  of  St.  Simons  Island.  Highland  is  dark,  and 

marshland  is  light  colored. 
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This  color  infrared  enhancement 

shows  the  Georgia  coastal  marshes 

in  bold  relief  as  dark  grey  against  the 

scarlet  high  ground  of  the  islands 

and  mainland. 


Savannah  and  Brunswick  show 
as  dark  areas  in  this  coastal  view. 
Interstate  95  is  a  thin  black  line,  and 
marsh   nutrient  suspended  in   the 
nearshore    area   appears   as   a    blue 
tinge.  Farmland  is  dark,  and 
woodland  is  light  green. 


photos.  The  Okefenokee  Swamp 
shows  clear  traces  of  old  sandbars 
(telling  us  that  it  used  to  be  a  shallow 
coastal  bay). 

What  is  the  importance  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  like  our  mining  reclama- 
tion laws?  Using  ERTS  imagery,  we 
can  compare  the  effects  of  reclamation 
as  required  by  Georgia  law  with 
similar  mines  in  north  Florida  where 
reclamation  is  not  required. 
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This  detail  of  the  Allatoona-Lanier 
area  shows  farmland,  highways,  and 
urban  areas  as  black,  and  woodlands 
as  bright  green. 


A  detailed  close-up  of  the  "forks" 

area  of  south-central  Georgia 

where  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee 

Rivers  join  to  form  the  Altamaha.  The 

wetlands  and  hardwood  river 

swamps,  lakes  and  ponds  show  as 

light  areas.   These  areas  are  prime 

fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 


Nutrient-laden  water  washed  from 
the  coastal  marshlands  is  distinguish- 
able as  much  as  15  miles  offshore. 
These  nutrients  sustain  the  micro- 
scopic sea  life,  which  in  turn  attract 
small  fish  —  and  the  small  fish  attract 
commercial  and  sporting  fish.  Are 
these  photos  from  space  potential  salt- 
water fishing  maps?  Probably. 

The  little  satellite  orbiting  the  earth 
every  18  days  is  providing  Georgia's 
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The  abundant  impoundments 
(Allatoona,  Morgan  Falls,  Lanier, 
Hartwell,  Tugaloo,  Rabun,  Seed, 
Burton,    Chatuge,   Nottely,   and   Blue 
Ridge)    of    north-central    Georgia 
show  as  silver  flecks  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Cohutta  Mountains. 


The  deeply  folded  and  faulted 

rock  strata  of  northwest  Georgia  have 

caused  a  wrinkled  ridge  and  valley 

terrain.  Prominent  in  this  view  are 

Allatoona  Reservoir,  Rocky  Face 

and  Rocky  Mountains,  Taylor's  Ridge, 

and  the  Cohutta  Mountains. 


Department  of  Natural  Resources  with 
brand  new  information.  An  atlas  of 
selected  photographs  covering  all 
parts  of  Georgia  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Also,  2'  x  3'  composite  photos 
of  the  entire  state  on  red  and  far  in- 
frared "scans"  will  be  published. 

If  you  are  an  outdoorsman  in  Geor- 
gia —  ERTS  provides  your  kind  of 
space  information.  You  really  can't 
afford  not  to  know  about  it. 


These  huge  circular  depressions 

between  the  Alapaha  and 

Withlacoochee  Rivers,  known  as 

'Carolina    bays,"   are    thought    to    be 

shallow  meteor  impact  craters. 
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Lake  Chatuge 


The  home  waters  of  Lake  Chatuge's  trophy  bass  and 
crappie  back  up  behind  this  dam  in  Clay  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Hiwassee  River.  Chatuge  straddles  the  Georgia- 
North  Carolina  state  line. 


By  Dick  Davis 

Glistening  like  a  blue  jewel  in  a 
setting  of  towering  mountain  green- 
ery. Lake  Chatuge,  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Georgia,  beckons  the 
fisherman,  boater,  water  skier, 
camper,  swimmer  and  picnicker.  Of- 
fering a  challenge  to  Georgia  anglers, 


Lake  Chatuge's  population  of  game 
fish  includes  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  crappie,  bream,  white 
bass,  catfish,  rainbow  trout,  yellow 
perch  and  walleyed  pike. 

As  first  light  dispels  the  darkness, 
rev  up  an  outboard  and  head  out  onto 
the  productive  waters  of  Lake  Cha- 
tuge. Most  of  the   sizable  bass  are 


taken  on  plastic  worms  and  lizards 
in  the  summer  and  on  minnows  in  the 
spring.  Crappie  hit  shiners  and  doll 
flies,  bream  and  shellcrackers  go  for 
crickets  and  red  wigglers.  Spinners 
and  rooster  tails  are  successfully  used 
for  white  bass.  Smallmouth  can  be 
taken  on  lizards  in  the  fall  when  the 
water  temperature  begins  to  drop. 
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Anglers  test  their  luck  with 

bass,  bream  and  crappie  in  a 

productive  area  of  a  secluded  cove 

where  a  creek  enters  Lake  Chatuge. 


Photos  by  Dick  Davis 


Chatuge  is  a  small  lake  in  compari- 
son with  many  reservoirs,  but  its 
limited  size  makes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lake  readily  available  with 
limited  boating.  Stradling  the  Georgia- 
North  Carolina  border,  the  lake 
stretches  13  miles  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Hiwassee  River  and  Hightower 
Creek  in  Towns  County,  Georgia,  to 
the  dam  near  Hayesville  in  Clay 
County,  North  Carolina.  Total  shore- 
line of  the  lake  is  132  miles.  The 
Georgia  portion  is  comparatively  nar- 
row, but  the  lake  broadens  to  a  width 


of  about  two  miles  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina line. 

Lake  Chatuge  offers  both  shallows 
for  rewarding  fishing  for  bream  and 
crappie,  and  waters  of  considerable 
depth  for  hooking  into  a  trophy  bass. 

Chatuge  is  truly  a  fishermen's  lake 
with  a  minimum  of  speed  boating,  and 
with  water  skiing  confined  largely  to 
the  warmest  summer  months.  The 
number  of  houseboats  on  the  lake  can 
be  counted  on  one  hand. 

Avid  fishermen  from  several  states 
come  to  Chatuge.  Veteran  anglers  will 


often  be  found  filling  their  freezers 
with  catches  in  the  areas  where  the 
Hiwassee  River  and  such  tributaries 
as  Fodder  Creek,  Hog  Creek,  Wood 
Creek,  Reed  Branch  and  Bell  Creek 
flow  into  the  lake.  At  one  time,  Cha- 
tuge produced  the  world's  record 
crappie  and  three  to  four  pounders  of 
this  species  are  not  too  unusual  in  the 
lake  today. 

A  particular  challenge  at  Chatuge  is 
the  bass  fishing  and  this  draws  many 
an  angler  to  its  waters.  Marina  opera- 
tors   Winston    Farmer    and    Richard 


Excellent  camping  and  recreation 
sites  are  on  the  Georgia  shores  of 
Lake  Chatuge.   This  TV  A   public  use 
area  accommodates  tents, 
campers  and  mobile  homes  and 
offers  a  white  sand  beach  and  marked 
swimming  area. 
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Lynch  confidently  predict,  "someday 
the  record  largemouth  bass  will  be 
caught  here."  They  also  tell  of  the 
vigorous  smallmouth  bass.  "A  three- 
pound  smallmouth  here  will  give  more 
fight,"  says  Lynch,  "than  most  large- 
mouth  bass  twice  that  size."  Among 
the  trophy  catches  they  remember  is 
a  largemouth  weighing  between  12 
and  13  pounds  taken  in  Shooting 
Creek  in  the  North  Carolina  waters. 
From  time  to  time  other  largemouth 
bass  between  eight  and  nine  pounds 
have  been  brought  in,  and  one  weigh- 
ing 1  1  pounds,  12  ounces  was  hooked 
within  the  past  year. 

Lake  Chatuge  is  the  centerpiece  for 
a  vast  recreation  area  adjacent  to  and 
near  the  lake  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest  sur- 
rounds the  Georgia  portion  of  the 
lake. 

Chatuge  is  one  of  three  projects 
built  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  the  Hiwassee  River  basin 
and  operating  as  a  unit  for  power  pro- 
duction, flood  control  and  maintain- 
ing Tennessee  River  navigation  levels. 


Two  of  the  three  dams,  Chatuge  and 
Nottely,  store  water  in  the  spring  and 
release  the  water  through  the  summer 
and  fall  months  to  help  maintain 
power  generation  at  the  larger  Hiwas- 
see Dam  and  other  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects downstream. 

On  the  Georgia  shoreline  of  the 
lake  are  several  commercially  oper- 
ated installations  offering  overnight 
lodging  and  many  provide  complete 
fishing,  boating,  swimming  and  marina 
facilities  and  services.  These  are 
Farmer  and  Lynch  Cottages,  Robert- 
son's Cabins,  Dyers  Cabins  and  Blue 
Ridge  Court,  all  on  U.S.  Highway  76 
near  Hiawassee,  and  Oak  Tree  Village 
near  Young  Harris. 

Augmenting  these  facilities  on  the 
Georgia  portion  of  Chatuge  are  a  U.S. 
Forest  Service  camping  area  with  ex- 
cellent campsites  overlooking  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake,  a  boat  ramp  and 
toilet  facilities;  a  TVA  public  use  area 
with  picnic  tables,  shower  and  toilet 
facilities  and  a  white  sand  beach  and 
established  swimming  area;  numerous 
picnicking  grounds  and  public  access 


areas;  and  a  municipal  park  at  Hi- 
awassee. 

There  are  four  public  boat  ramps 
on  the  Georgia  portion  of  the  Lake 
Chatuge.  Two  are  operated  by  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources;  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  maintains  a  ramp, 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  a 
ramp  with  paved  parking  and  access 
located  on  its  recreation  areas  on  the 
lake.  Additional  ramps  are  maintained 
on  the  North  Carolina  shore  areas. 

Reciprocity  in  fishing  privileges  is 
enjoyed  by  those  who  fish  Chatuge. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  those  with  a  valid 
Georgia  fishing  license  may  fish  with 
rod  and  reel  or  hook  and  line  in  any 
part  of  Lake  Chatuge,  but  cannot  fish 
legally  from  the  North  Carolina  shore 
or  from  a  boat  anchored  to  the  North 
Carolina  shore.  Georgians  are  gov- 
erned by  Georgia  creel  and  possession 
limits  on  all  parts  of  Lake  Chatuge. 
Fishermen  with  North  Carolina  fish- 
ing licenses  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  any  part  of  the  lake  within  Georgia. 


Rewarding  dock  fishing  draws  many  enthusiasts  at  various 

points  on  the  shoreline  of  beautiful  Lake  Chatuge,  with  north 

Georgia's  verdant  mountains  forming  a  scenic  backdrop. 
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Conservation  Ranger  Districts 

In  their  insatiable  search  for  the  best  "where  to,"  "when  to"  and 
"how  to"  information,  Georgia  sportsmen  often  overlook  a  dozen 
authoritative  sources:  the  Law  Enforcement  Section's  12  district  offices. 

Charged  with — among  other  duties — enforcing  Georgia's  hunting 
and  fishing  regulations,  law  enforcement  personnel  are  familiar  with 
those  regulations  as  they  apply  to  particular  situations  or  local  condi- 
tions, and  they'll  be  happy  to  pass  this  information  along.  Section  Chief 
Col.  R.  K.  Fansler  says  his  district  offices  welcome  visitors  or  inquiries. 

The  offices  also  sell  licenses,  and  they  generally  have  on  hand  copies 
of  current  regulations  and  informative  brochures.  Col.  Fansler  also  sug- 
gests that  the  Conservation  Rangers  in  these  offices  can  provide  those 
all-important  "where  to"  tips. 

The  list  below  gives  the  address  and  phone  number  of  the  12  district 
offices,  along  with  the  name  of  the  officer  and  sergeant  in  charge.  The 
map  opposite  indicates  the  counties  in  each  district. 


REGIONAL  SUPERVISORS 

Major  William  L.  Cline,  Supervisor 

Northern  Law  Enforcement  Region 

Post  Office  Box  586 

Calhoun,  Georgia  30701 

(404)  629-8674 


Major  J.  D.  Atchison,  Supervisor 
Southern  Law  Enforcement  Region 
Post  Office  Box  358 
Metter,  Georgia  30439 
(912)  685-2145 


Calhoun  District 

Lt.  Fred  Shaw 
Sgt.  L.  F.  Barton 
Post  Office  Box  586 
Calhoun,  Georgia  30701 
(404)629-8674 


Gainesville  District 

Captain  Robert  Carter 

Sgt.  Hugh  C.  Elrod 

Route  Two,  Browns  Bridge  Road 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  536-6062 


Walton  District 

Captain  James  Riden 

Sgt.  Jimmy  Smith 

Route  2 

Social  Circle,  Georgia  30279 

(404)557-2227 


Manchester  District 

Captain  Lewis  P.  Cotton 
Sgt.  Joe  Starling 
Post  Office  Drawer  152 
Manchester,  Georgia  31816 
(404)  846-2541 


Macon  District 

Captain  Jack  Benford 
Cpl.  Harrell  Poole 
Post  Office  Box  4707 
Forestry  Riggins  Mill  Road 
Macon,  Georgia  31208 
(912)  745-1148 


Albany  District 

Captain  Steve  Bush 
Sgt.  James  Sherling 
2024  Newton  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31705 
(912)  435-0068 


Thomson  District 

Captain  Jimmy  Steptoe 
Sgt.  I.  G.  Knox 
Post  Office  Box  204 
Thomson,  Georgia  30824 
(404)  595-4211 

Cordele  District 

Captain  T.  O.  Willis 
Sgt.  Jack  Turner 
Route  3 

Cordele,  Georgia  31015 
(912)  273-8945 


Metter  District 

Lt.  Robert  Hart 
Sgt.  John  Owings 
Post  Office  Box  358 
Metter,  Georgia  30439 
(912)685-2145 

Waycross  District 

Captain  Mallory  Hatchett 
Sgt.  Paul  Johnston 
108  Darling  Avenue 
Waycross,  Georgia  31501 
(912)  283-6639 

Coastal  District 

Northern  Sector 

Captain  J.  O.  Long 

Sgt.  Warner  E.  Jones 

Box  86,  Highway  67,  South 

Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 

(912)  756-3336 

Southern  Sector 
Sgt.  R.  H.  Godley, 
Acting  District  Chief 
Sgt.  W.  E.  Young 
Post  Office  Box  1097 
Highway  1  7  South 
Brunswick,  Georgia  31520 
(912)  265-1552 
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Big  Deer  Contest 


By  Aaron  Pass 


NONTYPICAL   RACK 


1972/73   CONTEST  WINNERS 

TYPICAL   RACK 


Robert  N.  Hawkins  of  Lawrenceville,  Georgia, 
182  4/8  pts.,  killed  on  November  16,  1972  in 
Butts  County. 


TYPICAL   RACK 


David  Moon  of  Lithonia,  Georgia,  180  3/8  pts., 
killed  on  November  11,1  972  in  Newton  County. 


STATE  RECORDS 

NONTYPICAL    RACK 


184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale,  Newton  County, 
November  16,  1966. 

WEIGHT 


1  97  3    8  pts.,  R.  H.  Bumbalough,  Stone  Mountain, 
Newton  County,  November  1,  1969. 


355  lbs.  (dressed  weight),  Boyd  Jones,  Tallahassee, 

Florida,  taken  in  Worth  County  on  November  1  1, 

1972. 

(New  State  Record) 

Contest  Entrants  —  The  following  individuals  entered 
racks  taken  in  the  1972  contest  which  scored  above  the 
minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  They  will  receive 
a  Master  Hunter's  Certificate  from  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation. 


Abbit  Roach,  Carnesville— 1  67  2/8  pts., Wilkes  County 
Philip  A.  Clark,  Doraville— 1  66  5/8  pts.,  Putnam 
County 

Virgil  Mims,  Coolidge— 1  63  5/8  pts.,  Colquitt  County 
Sam  Clark,  Hawkinsville—  1  57  5    8  pts.,  Pulaski  County 


Billy  Dunn,  Marietta— 154  7    8  pts.,  Hancock  County 
Perry  Coker,  Griffin— 152  2/8  pts.,  Spalding  County 
James  A.  Bradshaw,  Chickamauga— 1  50  7    8  pts., 
Walker  County 
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The  judging  is  over  and  the  winners  named  in 
the  annual  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  of  1972. 
This  contest  is  jointly  sponsored  by  OUTDOORS 
IN  GEORGIA  magazine  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation.  Judging  takes  place  after  June  1 
each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer  trophies  taken  in 
Georgia  during  the  previous  hunting  season. 
Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  antler  size 
in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack  and  Nontypical 
Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  competent  wild- 
life biologists  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
using  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  meas- 
urement. Any  hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an 
unusually  large  rack  should  take  it  to  the  near- 
est Game  Management  Regional  Field  Office 
for  measurement  after  the  antlers  have  air- 
dried  for  60  days.  Typical  racks  scoring  more 
than  150  points  under  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
system    of    measurement    or    nontypical    racks 


scoring  175  points  are  eligible  for  entry  in  the 
contest.  Note  that  the  Boone  and  Crockett  sys- 
tem allows  for  the  measurement  of  all  dimen- 
sions of  the  rack  and  converts  these  dimensions 
to  a  point  scale.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  number 
of  antler  points  or  projections  on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  attend  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation's  annual  banquet  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of  kill 
and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1973-74  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all  en- 
trants call  for  an  appointment  to  measure  their 
trophies. 


RULES: 

1.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in  con- 
formity  with  all   state  and  federal  game  laws  and   regulations  may   be  entered. 

2.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

3.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  minimum 
requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun. 

4.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you  want 
returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  submitted  with  your  name  written 
on  the  back. 

5.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

6.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  attested 
before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
conservation  ranger,  etc. 

7.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

8.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  accepted. 

9.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

10.  All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can  be  taken.  Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

11.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest,  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  magazine.  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,   1974. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Mgt.  Reg.  Headquarters 

Rt.  1 

Armuchee,  Ga. 

404/232-9711 

NORTHEAST 

James  Scharnagel 

Rt.  2 

Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 

404/536-9936 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Rt.  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga.  31030 

912/825-8248 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Rt.  1 

Fitzgerald,  Ga.  31750 

912/423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 
P.O.  Box  911 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  31717 
912/246-8610 

COASTAL 

C.  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Ga.  31327 

912/485-2481 
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The  master  of  hounds  orders  the 
dogs  turned  loose  at  6:00  a.m.  The 
hunters  release  their  dogs  and  listen 
to  their  barks  and  bays  for  the  next 
few  hours  as  the  hounds  pursue  a 
fox.  The  dogs'  every  move  is  ob- 
served by  the  hunt's  judges  who  will 
later  award  the  coveted  National 
Champion  title  to  one  hound. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  scene  from 
an  old  English  movie,  you're  wrong. 
This  scene  took  place  repeatedly  in 
late  August  in  the  Handy  community 
in  Coweta  County  as  hunters  from 
all  over  the  country  gathered  for  the 
National  Fox  Hunters  Association's 
annual  field  trials.  Hunters  gather 
from  as  far  away  as  California  for 
the  week-long  activities.  They  come 
to  show  their  dogs,  hunt  them,  trade 
and  buy  them,  and  to  visit  with  old 
friends. 

The  hounds  are  judged  on  their 
appearance  in  a  bench  show  and  in 
the  field  on  their  performance  during 
the  hunts.  At  the  bench  show  the 
dogs  were  judged  this  year  by  Lee 
Long  of  Macon  in  six  classes — six 
months  to  twelve  months  old  males 
and  females,  the   Derby  males   and 


females  (one  to  two  years  old),  and 
the  All  Age  males  and  females  (over 
two  years  old).  Winners  in  each  class 
competed  for  the  Best  in  Show  and 
Best  of  the  Opposite  Sex  Awards. 
Also  a  Best  Pack  of  three  or  more 
dogs  and  a  Best  Pair  were  chosen. 
During  the  hunts  each  morning  the 
dogs  were  closely  watched  by  more 
than  20  judges  who  followed  them 
in  trucks,  jeeps,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot. 

Hunter  Wallace  explained  how  the 
dogs  were  judged,  "Dogs  could  be 
disqualified  for  loafing,  'babbling'  or 
barking  when  they  don't  smell  any- 
thing, running  livestock,  or  just  quit- 
ting before  the  hunt  was  over,"  he 
said.  The  judges  awarded  points  if 
a  hound  was  the  first  dog  to  reach  a 
certain  area,  if  the  dog  was  at  the 
catch  when  the  fox  was  treed,  or  if 
it  showed  special  speed  and  drive  in 
hunting  and  trailing.  Scores  were 
brought  to  the  master  of  hounds  at 
the  hunt's  end  and  posted  at  the  end 
of  the  day  according  to  the  numbers 
painted  on  the  dogs'  sides.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  hunt  the  scores  are  com- 
piled and  the  dog  with  the  highest 
overall  score  is  named  National 
Champion. 

The  July  Fox  Hunters  Association 
actually  came  home  when  it  came  to 
Georgia  this  year  since  the  organiza- 
tion was  formed  here,  according  to 
Wallace.  He  explained  that  the  term 
"July  hound"  comes  from  a  particu- 
lar dog  a  Georgia  man  once  owned 


which  became  famous  for  its  color 
and  terrific  speed.  The  dog,  named 
July,  began  a  line  of  dogs  that  came 
to  be  called  July  hounds. 
— Jackie  Pate 

Newnan  Times-Herald 


Sooner  Mitrto,  on  the  left  above,  a  dog  from  the  Sooner  State,  Oklahoma,  took  Be 
Show  award. 
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Brochures  Now  Available 

If  you're  interested  in  the  outdoors, 
you'll  be  interested  in  three  brochures 
now  available  from  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Newly  revised 
editions  of  three  popular  brochures 
are  ready  for  distribution:  a  directory 
of  Georgia's  state  parks;  a  guide  to 
camping  and  fishing  in  the  parks;  and 
a  guide  to  Georgia's  freshwater  fish- 
ing which  includes  a  directory  of 
marinas  and  fish  camps. 

Ask  for  GEORGIA'S  STATE 
PARKS;  CAMPING,  BOATING 
AND  FISHING  IN  GEORGIA 
STATE  PARKS;  or  GUIDE  TO 
FRESH  WATER  FISHING. 

These  publications  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Information  Section,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources, 
Room  720,  270  Washington  St.,  At- 
lanta 30334. 


BooH 
Review 


HUNTING    UPLAND    BIRDS, 

Charles  F.  Waterman,  Winchester 

Press,  308  pages,  $8.95. 

When  a  hunter  successfully  takes 
all  four  species  of  North  American 
wild  sheep,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a 
"Grand  Slam."  Charles  Waterman, 
in  researching  HUNTING  UPLAND 
BIRDS,  has  made  quite  a  start  on 
another  slam  just  as  grand.  The  book 
covers  25  species  of  upland  game 
birds  (plus  rabbit  and  squirrel), 
hunted  in  a  variety  of  situations  and 
habitats  from  Alaska  to  Florida.  The 
most  impressive  part  of  all  this  is 
that  author  Waterman  has  actually 
hunted  all  these  species  himself  and 
speaks  from  first-hand  experience. 

This  is  a  bird  hunter's  book,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  man  who  reveres 
wingshooting  above  all  other  forms 
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of  sporting  endeavor.  It  covers  in 
detail  the  habitats  of  each  species 
mentioned  and  describes  appropriate 
techniques,  guns  and  dogs.  The  book 
is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  devotes 
a  chapter  to  several  western  species 
of  grouse  and  the  ptarmigan  of  Alas- 
ka in  terms  of  methods  and  sporting 
potential  for  the  shotgunner.  These 
species  are  usually  mentioned  only 
as  a  sidelight  to  big  game  hunting. 

Closer  to  home,  the  book  thor- 
oughly covers  the  species  with  which 
Georgia  hunters  are  readily  familiar. 
The  bobwhite  quail  rates  the  first  and 
the  longest  chapter  in  the  book.  An- 
other Georgia  favorite,  the  mourning 
dove,  is  also  given  extensive  treat- 
ment. Ruffed  grouse,  woodcock, 
snipe,  and  wild  turkey  round  out  the 
list  of  locally  sought  species  covered 
in  HUNTING  UPLAND  BIRDS. 

The  chapters  on  rabbit  and  squir- 
rel may  at  first  seem  out  of  place  in 
this  bird  hunting  book.  The  same 
might  logically  be  said  of  the  wild 
turkey  chapter,  since  turkey  hunting 
is  hardly  classic  wingshooting.  We 
are  told  these  chapters  were  added 
to  round  out  the  book,  since  rabbit 
and  squirrel  are  popular  game  in- 
digenous to  most  upland  habitat.  The 
wild  turkey,  despite  his  peculiarities, 
is  still  an  upland  game  bird. 

Besides  the  specific  discussion  of 
guns  and  dogs  as  they  apply  to  each 
individual  species,  there  are  two 
chapters  devoted  to  guns  and  dogs 
respectively.  The  chapter  on  guns 
knowledgeably  discusses  the  gauges, 
chokes  and  actions  normally  used  in 
the  uplands  and  includes  an  excel- 
lent discussion  of  clay  target  practice. 
The  dog  chapter  is  essentially  the 
same,  conveying  the  most  popular 
upland  field  dog  breeds. 

Waterman's  book  is  well  written, 
informative  and  entertaining,  as  any 
book  written  by  a  solid  professional 
and  published  by  Winchester  Press 
should  be.  It  is  set  apart  from  the 
usual  "All  you  ever  wanted  to  know 
..."  type  book  by  a  certain  indefin- 
able quality  that  can  only  come  from 
an  author  who  has  been  all  the  places 
and  done  all  the  things  that  he  writes 
about.  HUNTING  UPLAND  BIRDS 
is  a  good  book  and  should  be  well 
received  by  any  devoted  bird  hunter. 

— AFP 
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Deer  Firearms  GAME  ZONE  I  (see 
map):  Open  season  November  3 
through  November  24,  1973.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited.  The  following  counties  in 
Game  Zone  I  are  closed  to  the  taking 
of  deer  except  as  otherwise  provided: 
That  portion  of  Bartow  and  Cherokee 
Counties  between  Knox  Bridge  and 
McKasky  Creek  lying  south  of  Ga. 
Highway  #20  to  Lake  Allatoona;  also 
that  portion  of  Cherokee  County 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  #20,  on 
the  east  by  Ga.  #5,  and  on  the  west 
by  Lake  Allatoona;  Catoosa,  Murray, 
Pickens,  that  portion  of  Walker  Coun- 
ty bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  #193, 
on  the  west  by  Hog  Jaw  Road  and 
Cove  Road,  on  the  south  by  Ga.  #239 
and  the  Chattooga-Walker  County 
line,  on  the  east  by  Bronco  Road,  and 
Whitfield  County.  The  counties  of 
Fulton,  DeKalb,  and  Cobb  are  also 
closed  to  the  taking  of  deer. 

GAME  ZONE  I-A  (see  map): 
Open  season  November  3  through 
December  1,  1973.  Bag  limit  two  (2) 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 
Provided  however  that  Hart  County 
shall  be  closed  to  the  taking  of  deer. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Open 
season  November  3  through  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973  in  all  counties  in  Game 
Zone  II,  except  Bibb  and  Clayton 
Counties.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Bonus 
Hunt.  The  following  counties  in  Game 
Zone  II  will  be  open  for  a  bonus  hunt 
December  26,  1973  through  January 
1,  1974:  Baldwin,  Bleckley,  Butts, 
Clarke,  Columbia,  Coweta,  Crawford, 
Elbert,  Fayette,  Glascock,  Greene, 
Hancock,    Harris,    Heard,    Houston, 


Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar,  Lincoln,  Ma- 
con, Meriwether,  Monroe,  Morgan, 
McDuffie,  Newton,  Oconee,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Peach,  Pike,  Pulaski,  Putnam, 
Richmond,  Rockdale,  Schley,  Spald- 
ing, Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Troup, 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Walton,  Warren, 
Wilkes  and  Wilkinson.  Bag  limit  two 
(2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  pro- 
hibited. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Either 
Sex  Hunt.  The  following  counties  in 
Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973  and  January  1,  1974: 
Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
Glascock,  Hancock,  Henry,  Jasper, 
Jones,  Lamar,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Mon- 
roe, McDuffie,  Newton,  Putnam, 
Spalding,  Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Warren,  Wilkes  and 
Wilkinson.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or 
one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting 
with  dogs  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map):  Either 
Sex  Hunt.  The  following  counties  in 
Game  Zone  II  will  be  open  for  the 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973;  Green,  Morgan,  Ogle- 
thorpe and  Pike.  Bag  limit  two  (2) 
bucks  or  one  (1)  buck  and  one  (1) 
doe.  Hunting  with  dog  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map):  No- 
vember 3,  1973  through  January  1, 
1974.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunt- 
ing with  dogs  permitted  in  Baker, 
Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  Early, 
Grady,  Mitchell,  Seminole  and  Thom- 
as Counties. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map): 
Either  Sex  Hunt.  The  following  coun- 
ties in  Game  Zone  III  will  be  open 
for  the  taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  for 
two  days,  December  31,  1973  and 
January  1,  1974:  Chattahoochee  and 
Muscogee.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or 
one  ( 1 )  buck  and  one  ( 1 )  doe.  Hunting 
with  dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  in 
Muscogee,  Chattahoochee,  Randolph, 
Clay,  Quitman  and  Miller  Counties. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map): 
Either  Sex.  The  following  counties 
shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  of 
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either  sex  on  January  1,  1974:  Baker, 
Calhoun,  Dougherty  and  Thomas.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one  (1)  buck 
and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs 
allowed. 

Hunting  with  dogs  will  be  allowed 
from  December  17,  1973  through 
January  1,  1974  in  Marion,  Stewart, 
Terrell  and  Webster  Counties. 

GAME  ZONE  IV:  November  3 
through  November  24,  1973  in  the 
following  counties:  that  portion  of 
Dodge  County  lying  west  of  Georgia 
Highway  230  and  north  of  U.S.  High- 
way 280;  and  that  portion  lying  south 
of  U.S.  Highway  280  and  west  of 
Georgia  Highway  117  southwest  of 
Rhine,  Georgia;  Dooly,  Laurens, 
Lee,  Montgomery,  Sumter,  Telfair, 
Wheeler  and  Wilcox.  Bag  limit  two 
(2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  pro- 
hibited except  as  herein  provided. 
Treutlen  County  closed  to  the  taking 
of  deer  at  any  time. 

Johnson  County  shall  be  open  for 
still  hunting  deer  November  3  through 
January  1,  1974.  Dogs  will  be  allowed 
in  that  portion  of  Johnson  County 
lying  east  of  the  Ohoopee  River  from 
December  3,  1973  to  January  1, 
1 974.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that 
portion  of  Wilcox  County  lying  east 
of  U.S.  Highway  129  and  north  of 
U.S.  Highway  280  on  November  22, 
23  and  24,   1973. 

That  portion  of  Dodge  County  lying 
west  of  Georgia  Highway  230  and 
north  of  U.S.  Highway  280  shall  be 
open  for  the  taking  of  deer  with  dogs 
on  November  22,  23  and  24,  1973." 

GAME  ZONE  V:  November  3, 
1973  through  December  1,  1973  in 
the  following  counties  as  provided 
herein:  Appling,  Atkinson,  Ben  Hill, 
Berrien,  Brooks,  Coffee,  Colquitt,  that 
portion  of  Echols  County  lying  west 
of  the  Alapaha  River,  Irwin,  Jeff 
Davis,  Lanier,  except  that  portion 
lying  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  and  east  of  the  Alapaha 
River  and  southeast  of  U.S.  Highway 
221,  Lowndes,  Tift  and  Worth.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with 
dogs  prohibited. 

Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  Col- 
quitt County  on  November  9  and  10 


and  November  23  and  24,  1973.  Bag 
limit  two  (2)  bucks. 

October  20,  1973  through  January 
1,  1974  in  the  following  counties  as 
provided  herein:  Clinch  County,  ex- 
cept that  portion  lying  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  County,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  Seaboard  Coast- 
line Railroad  and  on  the  east  by  Su- 
wannoochee  Creek,  and  except  that 
that  portion  lying  north  of  Arabia 
Bay  Wildlife  Management  Area  and 
between  U.S.  Highway  221  and  U.S. 
Highway  441,  all  of  which  exceptions 
are  closed:  Echols  County  east  of  U.S. 
Highway  129  and  south  of  Georgia 
Highway  187;  and  Lanier  County 
north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Rail- 
road and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River 
and  southeast  of  U.S.  Highway  221. 
Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting  with 
dogs  allowed. 


November  26  through  December  1 , 
1973  in  that  portion  of  Atkinson 
County  lying  south  of  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  221;  that  portion  of  Berrien 
County  lying  east  of  U.S.  Hwy.  129, 
south  of  the  Alapaha  River,  north  of 
Ga.  Hwy.  76  and  west  of  Ga.  Hwy. 
135.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks.  Hunting 
with  dogs  allowed. 

October  20  through  November  17, 
1973  in  Ware  County,  except  that 
portion  lying  north  of  U.S.  82  and 
those  portions  lying  within  the  outer- 
most boundaries  of  Waycross  State 
Forest  WMA,  which  portions  are 
closed  to  deer  hunting.  Bag  limit  two 
(2)  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

GAME  ZONE  VI.  October  20, 
1973  through  January  1.  1974.  All 
counties  in  Game  Zone  VI  will  be 
open  with  the  following  exceptions: 
that  portion  of  Charlton  County  lying 
northwest  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Pierce 


County  lying  west  of  U.S.  #82  and 
Pleasant  Hill  Church  Road;  that  por- 
tion of  Pierce  County  lying  in  the 
northeast  corner  bounded  on  the  west 
by  U.S.  #82  and  on  the  south  by  Ga. 
#32,  and  that  portion  of  Pierce 
County  lying  in  the  southeast  corner 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Ga.  #15  and 
on  the  west  by  U.S.  #82,  which  por- 
tions are  closed;  that  portion  of 
Wayne  County  lying  west  of  Jesup 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga. 
#169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  #82, 
which  is  closed.  Bag  limit  two  (2) 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

November  1  through  24,  1973  in 
Toombs  County.  Dog  hunting  will  be 
allowed  only  in  that  portion  of 
Toombs  County  lying  south  of  Geor- 
gia Highway  107  and  56.  Bag  limit 
two  (2)  bucks. 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map): 
Either  Sex  Hunt.  The  following  coun- 
ties in  Game  Zone  VI  will  be  open  for 
the  taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  on 
January  5,  1974:  Burke,  Effingham, 
Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Screven  and  Wash- 
ington. Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or  one 
(1)  buck  and  one  (1)  doe.  Hunting 
with  dogs  prohibited.  Emanuel  Coun- 
ty closed  to  deer  hunting. 

The  marshes  and  islands  lying 
east  of  the  Intercoastal  Waterway  in 
Bryan,  Camden,  Chatham,  Glynn, 
Liberty  and  Mcintosh  Counties  will 
be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  of  either 
sex  on  October  20  through  January 
1,  1974.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  bucks  or 
one  (1)  buck  and  one  doe.  Hunting 
with  dogs  allowed;  provided  however, 
that  Sapelo  and  Blackbeard  Islands 
are  closed  to  all  hunting  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided. 

Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
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Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

Grouse  —  October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Bag  limit  three 
(3)  daily;  possession  limit  six  (6). 

Opossum — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Ful- 
ton, DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties 
north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties 
are  open  year  round  for  the  taking 
of  possum.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunt- 
ing allowed. 

Quail — November  20,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Statewide  season. 
Bag  limit  (12)  daily;  possession  limit 
thirty-six  (36). 

Squirrel  — (1)  October  13,  1973 
through  February  28,  1974  in  Harris, 
Talbot,  Upson,  Monroe,  Jones,  Bald- 
win, Hancock,  Warren,  McDuffie  and 
Columbia  Counties  and  all  counties 
lying  north  of  these  counties.  Bag 
limit  ten  (10)  daily. 

(2)  October  20,  1973  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974  statewide.  Bag  limit 
ten  (10)  daily. 

Raccoon — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  one  (1)  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  al- 
lowed. All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round 
for  the  taking  of  raccoon.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

Dove:  Georgia  has  been  divided  into 
two  zones  for  the  coming  dove  season 
by  a  line  formed  by  U.S.  80  from 
Columbus  to  Macon,  Ga.  49  from 
Macon  to  Milledgeville,  Ga.  22  from 
Milledgeville  to  Sparta,  Ga.  16  from 
Sparta  to  Warrenton,  U.S.  278  from 
Warrenton  to  Augusta. 

Northern  Zone:  December  15 
through  January  3. 


Southern  Zone:  December  6 
through  January  15. 

Daily  bag  limit  12,  possession  limit 
24.  Legal  shooting  hours  will  be  from 
12  noon  until  sunset. 

Sea  Turtles — There  is  no  open  season 
on  sea  turtles  and  their  eggs. 

Turkey — November  20,  1973-Febru- 
ary  28,  1974  in  Baker,  Calhoun,  De- 
catur, Early,  Grady,  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Counties.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  Turkey. 

NOTE:  Spring  Gobbler  Seasons  for 
1974  will  not  be  set  until  February 
1974.  Information  on  these  dates  and 
hunts  will  be  available  from  the  Public 
Relations  and  Information  Division 
by  February  15,  1974. 

Ducks  —  December  6,  1973  through 
January  19,  1974,  statewide. 

The  general  bag  limit  on  duck 
species  shall  be  five  (5)  daily  and  a 
possession  limit  of  ten  (10).  This  gen- 
eral bag  may  not  include  more  than 
one  (1)  black  duck  with  two  (2)  in 
possession  nor  more  than  two  (2) 
wood  ducks  with  four  (4)  in  posses- 
sion. 

The  season  is  closed  on  canvasback 
and  redhead  ducks,  and  on  geese,  and 
brant. 


Hunters  on  the  seaward  (east)  side 
of  the  Intercoastal  Waterway  in  Chat- 
ham, Bryan,  Liberty,  Mcintosh, 
Glynn,  and  Camden  Counties  may 
take  an  extra  two  (2)  Scaup  and  pos- 
ses an  extra  four  (4).  These  birds 
may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral five  (5)  duck  limit. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  coots 
shall  be  December  6,  1973  through 
January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits  on  coots 
shall  be  fifteen  (15)  daily  and  thirty 
(30)  in  possession. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  galli- 
nules  shall  be  November  12,  1973 
through  January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits 
shall  be  fifteen  (15)  daily  and  thirty 
(30)  in  possession. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  mer- 
gansers shall  be  December  6,  1973 
through  January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits 
on  mergansers  shall  be  five  (5)  daily 
and  ten  (10)  in  possession,  of  which 
not  more  than  one  (1)  daily  and  two 
(2)  in  possession  may  be  hooded  mer- 
gansers. 

In  addition  to  the  required  State 
licenses,  each  person,  16  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  hunts  waterfowl  must 
possess  a  valid  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp,  available  from 
most  U.S.  Post  Offices.  Shooting  hours 
on  migratory  waterfowl  shall  be  from 
Vi  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  daily. 
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